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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 


1912-1913 


The  University  year  covers  a  period  of  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September.  Commencement  Day  is  always 
the  second  Thursday  in  June 


Registration    closes    except    for    new 

students 
Fees  payable  except  for  new  students 
Entrance    examinations,    registration 
of  new  students,  and  payment  of  fees 
Military  encampment  of  cadets 
First  semester  begins 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  6:00  p.  m. 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends  8:00  a.  m. 
Christmas  vacation  begins  6:00  p.  m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends  8:00  a.  m. 
Registration  for  second  semester  closes 
Final  examinations  begin 
Payment  of  fees  for  second  semester 

closes 
Second  semester  begins 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
First  semester  class  reports  due 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Easter  recess  begins  6:00  p.  m. 
Easter  recess  ends  8:00  a.  m. 
Decoration  Day:  a  holiday 
Final  examinations  begin 
Second  semester  closes 
Baccalaureate  service 
Senior  class  day  exercises 
Alumni    Day 

Forty-first  Annual  Commencement 
Summer  vacation  begins 

The  University  year  for  1913-14  will  begin  Tuesday,  September  9. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  comprises  the  following  named 
schools,  colleges,  and  departments: 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE,   including— 

THE   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 

THE   COLLEGE   OF   FORESTRY,   including — 

FOREST  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AT  ITASCA  AND  CLOQUET 
THE   SCHOOL   OF   AGRICULTURE,  including— 

THE   DAIRY   SCHOOL 

THE   SHORT   COURSE   FOR   FARMERS 

TEACHERS'   SUMMER   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   TRACTION   ENGINEERING 
THE   SCHOOL   OF   AGRICULTURE,   CROOKSTON 
THE   SCHOOL   OF   AGRICULTURE,    MORRIS 
THE   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS,   including — 

THE    MAIN   STATION   AT   ST.   ANTHONY   PARK 

THE   SUB-STATION   AT   CROOKSTON 

THE   SUB-STATION   AT   GRAND   RAPIDS 

THE   SUB-STATION   AT   DULUTH 

THE  SUB-STATION   AT   WASECA 

THE   SUB-STATION   AT  ZUMBRA   HEIGHTS 
AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION 
BUREAU   OF   RESEARCH   IN   AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS 

THE    LAW    SCHOOL 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY,  including— 

THE   SCHOOL   FOR    NURSES 

THE   COLLEGE   OF   DENTISTRY 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  including— 

MINNESOTA   SCHOOL  OF   MINES   EXPERIMENT   STATION 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ANALYTICAL  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  SURVEY 
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THE   BOARD   OF   REGENTS 

The  Hon.  John  Lind,  Minneapolis,  President  of  the  Board     -       -     1914 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Minneapolis       -       -    Ex-Officio 

The  President  of  the  University 
The  Hon.  Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  Mankato Ex-Officio 

The  Governor  of  the  State 
The  Hon.  C.  G.  Schulz,  St.  Paul Ex-Officio 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Mayo,  Rochester 1913 

The  Hon.  Milton  M.  Williams,  Little  Falls 1913 

The  Hon.  Henry  B.  Hovland,  Duluth 1914 

The  Hon.  A.  E.  Rice,  Willmar 1915 

The  Hon.  Charles  L.  Sommers,  St.  Paul 1915 

The  Hon.  B.  F.  Nelson,  Minneapolis 1916 

The  Hon.  Pierce  Butler,  St.  Paul 1916 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Smith,  Minneapolis 1916 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICERS 

George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Ernest  B.   Pierce,   B.A.,   Registrar 

George  H.  Hayes,  University  Comptroller  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Regents 

James  T.  Gerould,  B.A.,  Librarian 

John  F.  Downey,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  the  Arts 

Francis  C.  Shenehon,  C.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts 

Albert  F.  Woods,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

William  R.  Vance,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 

Frank  Fairchild  Wesbrook,  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.  r.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery 

Alfred  Owre,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  D.M.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Phm.D.,  LL.M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

William  R.  Appleby,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines 

George  B.  Frankforter,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Chemistry 

George  F.  James,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 

Henry  T.  Eddy,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Ada  L.  Comstock,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Women 


FACULTY 


George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President         1005  5th  St.  S.  E. 
Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.D.,  President,  Emeritus  519^11  Ave.  S.  E. 

John  F.  Downey,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  the  Arts,    Professor  of   Mathematics,   Head  of   Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  1115  5th  St.  S.  E. 
John  Corrin  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Greek                                                             3806  Blaisdell  Ave. 
John  Sinclair  Clark,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

729  10th  Ave.  S.  E. 
George  Bell  Frankforter,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Chemistry, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Head  of  Department  of  Chemistry 

525  E.  River  Road 
George  Francis  James,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  Head  of  Department  of  Education 

316  10th  Ave.  S.  E. 
Albert  Ernest  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

825  5th  St.  S.  E. 
William  A.  Schaper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

625  Fulton  St.  S.  E. 
William  Reynolds  Vance,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  and 
Professor  of  Law  1229  7th  St.  S.  E. 

Albert  William  Rankin,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education 

916  5th  St.  S.  E. 
*John  Henry  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Politics,  Head 
of  Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

412  Walnut  St.  S.  E. 
Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Acting 
Head  of  Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  February, 
1912-February,  1913  827  7th  St.  S.  E. 

Gisle  Bothne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Head  of  Department  of  Scandinavian  Languages 

1105  6th  St.  S.  E. 
Andrew  Adin  Stomberg,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages 

531  Walnut  St.  S.  E. 
William  Stearns  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History 

806  6th  St.  S.  E. 
James  Paige,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law  420  Oak  Grove  St. 

Henry  J.  Fletcher,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law  317  17th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Charles  Martin  Andrist,  M.L.,  Professor  of  French 

706  Delaware  St.  S.  E. 

*Absent  on  leave,  February.  1912-February,  1913. 
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Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
Hardin  Craig,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  421  Union  St.  S.  E. 

Carl  W.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director 
of  Bureau  of  Research  in  Agricultural  Economics 

1322  6th  St.  S.  E. 

Cephas  D.  Allin,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

112  Church  St.  S.  E. 
Oscar  C.  Burkhard,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

610  13th  Ave.  S.  E. 
John  Frankt^in  Ebersole,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science  312  State  St.  S.  E. 

Jules  T.  Frelin,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

112  Church  St.  S.  E. 

Thomas   Warner   Mitchell,    Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Business 

Administration  1092  15th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Samuel  Quigley,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division,  Assistant 

Professor  of  Education  916  5th  St.  S.  E. 

Frank  M.  Rarig,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

63  Barton  Ave.  S.  E. 
S.  Carl  Shipley,  B.S.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Machine  Construc- 
tion 1517  River  Road  S.  E. 
David  Ferdinand  Swenson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

3101  16th  Ave.  S. 
Louis  D.  H.  Weld,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Extension  Work  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science 
Herbert  H.  Woodrow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

806  4th  St.  S.  E. 
Jeremiah  S.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

1120  6th  St.  S.  E. 
Hugh  Evander  Willis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

1016  17th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Arthur  B.  Balcom,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor,  Extension   Work  in    Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science 

James  Davies,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German  616  12th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Austin  S.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.  W Alfred  Johnston,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Geology         417  Union  St.  S.  E. 

George  Norton  Northrop,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

2213  Grand  Ave. 

Raymond  V.  Phelan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Extension  Work  in  Economics 

612  10th  Ave.  S.  E. 

Charles  H.  Preston,  B.A.,  Instructor,  Extension  Work  in  Economics 
and  Political  Science  94  Malcolm  Ave.  S.  E. 

William  H.  Richards,  Instructor  in  Carpentry  and  Pattern  Work 

1423  W.  27th  St. 

HermonL.  Slobin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics       2541  Harriet  Ave. 

Don  D.  Lescohier,   M.A.,   Lecturer,    Department   of   Economics    and 
Political  Science 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  extension  work  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  organized  to 
include: 

A.  Evening  classes,  primarily  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

(1).  A  considerable  part  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  work  in  the 
College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  is  thus  made  available,  and 
on  request  more  advanced  courses  will  be  organized  for  students  who 
have  completed  the  first  part  of  the  college  curriculum  and  for  men  and 
women  qualified  to  profit  by  specialized  study. 

(2).  Introductory  courses  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Law  School 
are  offered  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  this  profession 
or  who  desire  the  work  as  part  of  a  general  preparation  for  business 
activity. 

(3).  A  considerable  number  of  courses  in  Economics  and  Politics 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  conducted  during  recent  years  by 
the  University. 

(4).  Afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  classes  in  Education  as  well 
as  in  many  lines  of  general  study  arranged  for  the  special  needs  of  teachers. 

B.  Correspondence  courses,  especially  in  those  departments  of 
college  study  in  which  work  of  this  kind  can  be  most  easily  and  efficiently 
organized. 

C.  Extension  lectures,  singly  or  in  groups  and  available  not  merely 
near  the  University  but  wherever  in  the  State  a  demand  for  this  kind  of 
instruction  may  appear. 

D.  Agricultural  extension,  including  lectures,  demonstrations, 
institutes,  and  short  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

E.  Supplementary  plans  of  University  co-operation  with  local 
educational  effort  as  exemplified  in  one  way  by  the  "University  Weeks" 
first  organized  in  June  and  July,  1912. 


ADMISSION  TO  COURSES 

In  general  the  conditions  of  admission  to  extension  courses  will  not 
be  different  from  those  admitting  students  to  the  regular  courses  of  the 
respective  schools  or  colleges  of  the  University. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  any  regulation  should  debar  from 
the  privileges  of  these  courses  any  persons  who  are  able  to  pursue  them 
profitably.  Therefore,  persons  who  are  sufficiently  mature,  though  they 
do  not  comply  with  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  may  be  admitted 
to  either  the  evening  or  the  correspondence  extension  courses,  if  they 

ll 
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can  satisfy  the  departments  in  which  they  wish  to  study  that  they  are 
able  to  carry  the  work  profitably  to  themselves  and  without  hindrance 
to  the  classes. 


CREDIT  FOR  EXTENSION  COURSES 

Credit  for  all  extension  courses  (for  exception  in  Law  courses,  see 
page  29)  regularly  and  successfully  completed  will  be  given  to  students 
if  they  have  previously  met  the  requirements  for  college  entrance.  Such 
credits  will  be  recorded  upon  matriculation  in  the  University. 

Approximately  one  semester's  credit  will  be  allowed  for  each  hour 
of  class  work  per  week.     Double  periods  are  required  in  laboratory  work. 

In  certain  advanced  courses  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  two- 
hour  session  once  a  week,  instead  of  two  meetings  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
each,  with  two  credits  instead  of  three. 

Students  must  indicate  at  the  time  of  registration  whether  or  not 
they  desire  college  credit  in  the  courses  pursued. 


FEES  FOR  COURSES 

In  all  departments  except  the  Law  the  regular  fee  for  classes  which 
meet  one  evening  per  week  is  five  dollars  a  semeste*;  for  those  which  meet 
two  evenings  per  week,  ten  dollars. 

The  requirements  relative  to  the  Law  courses  accompany  the  an- 
nouncement of  those  courses  in  this  bulletin.      (See  page  33). 

All  fees  are  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Univer- 
sity. No  fee  will  be  refunded  on  account  of  withdrawal  from  any  course, 
unless  application  for  refund  be  made  within  five  days  after  registration. 


PLACES  FOR  CONDUCTING  CLASSES 

The  classes  in  Law  will  be  held  in  the  Law  Building  on  the  Univer- 
sity Campus. 

In  determining  the  meeting  places  for  other  courses,  the  conven- 
ience of  the  students  enrolled  will  be  consulted  as  far  as  practicable. 

In  Minneapolis,  classes  may  be  organized  to  meet  at  the  University, 
at  the  public  libraries  and  high  schools,  or  at  other  places  as  desired. 

In  St.  Paul,  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  be  headquarters 
for  the  work,  and  such  additional  accommodations  as  are  necessary  will 
be  provided. 

NUMBER  FOR  WHOM  CLASSES  WILL  BE  ORGANIZED 

Classes  will  not  be  organized  for  a  smaller  enrollment  than  twelve, 
and  in  some  courses  a  larger  registration  will  be  necessary. 
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TIME  OF  MEETING 

Classes  may  be  organized  to  meet  at  7:30  on  any  evening  in  the  week. 
The  days  are  already  fixed  and  herein  announced  for  some  of  the  courses. 

ENROLLMENT 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  classes  are  requested  to 
address  the  Director,  319  Folwell  Hall,  The  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CHEMISTRY 


1  (2).*  Advanced  General  Chemistry  Mr.  Frankforter 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters.  Open  to  all 
who  have  completed  a  satisfactory  preparatory  course  in  General  Chem- 
istry. Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the 
first  semester. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  introduction  to  Physical  and 
Technological  Chemistry,  with  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments. 

2  (16).  Industrial  Chemistry  Mr.  Frankforter 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week  and  laboratory  period) ;  first 
semester.  One  should  have  had  Organic  Chemistry  to  carry  this  course 
successfully. 

The  course  includes  the  discussion  of  methods  and  apparatus  used 
in  chemical  technology,  and  the  testing  of  commercial  chemical  products. 

This  course  may  be  supplemented  by  another  consecutive  course 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


BUSINESS  COURSES 

{Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science) 

The  need  of  special  training  for  a  business  career  can  no  longer  be 
questioned.  Business  life  has  recently  become  too  complex  and  too 
intense  for  anyone  to  learn  it  on  the  principles  of  apprenticeship  or  to 
grow  up  with  the  business  as  many  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  did 
even  in  the  generation  just  closing. 

Business  is  rapidly  becoming  a  profession,  and  professional  train- 
ing for  business  life  is  now  passing  to  the  Universities,  just  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  lawyers,  physicians,  and  engineers  was  passed  to  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  America  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  the  need  of  such  instruction  is  not  confined  to  those  who  can 
reside  at  the  University  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  study.  There 
are  large  numbers  of  those  who  live  within  easy  reach  of  the  University 
who  have  been  compelled  by  economic  pressure  to  go  into  business  life 
without  a  college  course,  or  who  took  a  general  college  course  without 
specific  reference  to  their  future  work,  who  feel  the  need  of  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  business  along  their  chosen  lines.     The  Univer- 

*The  number  in  parentheses  is  that  of  the  corresponding  course  in  the  regular 
University   bulletins. 
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sity  can  be  of  great  service  to  such  men,  as  has  been  well  demonstrated 
by  the  success  of  the  business  courses  offered  in  the  evening  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  places. 

Students  looking  towards  a  business  career  have  heretofore  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  regular  day  classes  at  the  University.  Two  years  ago 
for  the  first  time  the  University  recognized  that  it  owed  quite  as  distinct 
a  debt  to  the  large  numbers  residing  within  reach  of  its  doors,  but  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  take  up  residence  at  the  University  by  reason  of 
having  to  earn  their  living  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  University  in- 
struction. 

To  meet  this  growing  and  imperative  need,  the  University  now 
offers,  in  the  evening  courses  at  the  University,  work  covering  the  chief 
subjects  required  for  a  proper  preparation  for  a  business  life,  such  as 
Finance,  Accounting,  Business  Organization,  Commercial  Law,  and 
the  like. 

This  instruction,  while  not  pretending  to  take  the  place  of  business 
experience,  will  enable  those  who  take  the  course  to  understand  and 
interpret  their  business  experience  much  more  satisfactorily  and,  there- 
fore, to  advance  themselves  more  rapidly  because  of  increased  efficiency. 
It  will  at  the  same  time  raise  the  moral  standards  of  the  business  world 
and  thereby  conduce  to  the  general  welfare.  Furthermore,  such  courses 
taken  by  earnest  young  men  already  engaged  in  their  life  work  combines 
in  an  ideal  way  theory  and  practice.  In  short,  it  is  an  application  of  the 
ideal  underlying  the  old  method  of  apprenticeship. 

Special  Courses  by  Prominent  Business  Men 

The  business  courses  herein  outlined  are  supplemented  by  occasional 
lectures  by  men  of  recognized  ability  and  influence  in  their  respective 
lines  of  enterprise.  Bank  and  railway  officials,  business  managers, 
financial  editors,  and  legal  and  accounting  experts  are  secured  for  this 
service. 

Dates  and  subjects  of  lectures  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 
Lectures  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  evening  school  and  their  guests. 

GENERAL  ECONOMICS 

1.  Elements  of  Economics  Mr.  Balcom 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  first  semester. 
This  course  aims  to  ground  the  student  in  principles  that  are  basic 
in  all  economic  discussions.     The  study  naturally  centers  in  value  and  the 
laws  of  valuation  under  the  various  applications. 

Topics:  Utility  and  valuation;  price  and  the  laws  of  price  as  applied 
to  competitive  and  monopolistic  conditions;  price  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion; the  factors  of  production;  the  law  of  diminishing  returns;  division 
of  labor  and  its  relation  to  the  development  of  industry;  the  forces  and 
factors  involved  in  the  concentration  of  industry,  including  the  difference 
between  the  agricultural  and  the  mechanical  industries;   wages,   rent, 
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interest,   capitalization,   enterprise,   and   business   profits;    finally,    some 
attention  is  given  to  money,  credit,  banking,  and  international  trade. 

2.  Practical  Economic  Problems  Mr.  Balcom 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study  economic  principles  in  their  ap- 
plication to  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  to-day.     Must  be  preceded 
by  Course  1. 

Topics:  Labor  problems,  including  unionism,  trade  agreements, 
compulsory  arbitration  and  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act; 
monopoly  problems,  including  legal  and  natural  monopolies,  such  as 
patents,  copyrights,  municipal  monopolies,  and  the  railway  problem; 
and  capitalistic  monopolies,  or  trusts,  in  the  United  States;  taxation 
problems  and  tax  reform  in  the  United  States;  the  problem  of  crises  in 
their  relation  to  business;  finally,  problems  arising  from  differences  in  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  industries. 


INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 

1.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Balcom 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  first  semester. 
The  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  especially  since  the  Civil  War.     No  preliminary  course  required. 

2.  Industrial  History  of  Europe  since  1763  Mr.  Balcom 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  European  countries  since  the 
introduction  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture  and  transportation. 
No  preliminary  course  required. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  AND  MATERIALS  OF  COMMERCE 

1.   Materials  of  Commerce 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  first  semester.  (Not  given  in 
1912-1913.) 

A  study  of  the  principal  wares  of  commerce  with  reference  to  sources, 
uses,  and  industrial  processes.  Text,  with  lectures,  collateral  reading, 
and  the  use  of  an  extensive  collection  of  illustrative  materials. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  AND  REFERENCES 

1.  Labor  Problems  Mr.  Phelan 

One  evening  per  week;  both  semesters. 

Modern  labor  problems;  woman  and  child  labor,  industrial  educa- 
tion, unemployment,  poverty,  industrial  hygiene,  welfare  work,  profit 
sharing,   co-operation,  "labor  unions,   strikes,   boycotts,   conciliation   and 
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arbitration;  immigration:  causes,  effects,  remedies.     Lectures,  text-hook, 
assigned   readings,    discussions   and   investigations   of   local   conditions. 

No  credit  given  unless  both  semesters  arc  completed. 

2.   Economic  Reforms  Mr.  PHELAN 

One  evening  per  week;  first  semester. 

Aristocracy  versus  democracy  in  economics;  competition,  socialism, 
and  state  regulation  plus  education  as  means  of  achieving  economic 
justice;  special  attention  to  socialism  as  a  philosophy  of  industrial  evo- 
lution and  a  program  of  economic  reform,  and  to  the  alternative  of  ade- 
quate, reasonable,  and  efficient  public  regulation  of  private  economics. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  discussions. 


COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING 


The  courses  in  Accounting,  in  combination  with  those  in  Business 
Law  and  Business  Administration,  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students,  namely,  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to  take  the  State 
C.  P.  A.  examinations,  and  those  who  aim  to  continue  in  their  present 
lines  of  work  but  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  managerial  positions. 
To  both  of  these  classes  a  thorough  training  in  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
and  Business  Administration  is  indispensable. 

To  the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  either  object  we  recommend 
that  he  arrange  his  work  as  follows: 

First  semester:     Principles  of  Accounting  and  Law  of  Contracts. 

Second  semester:  Cost  Accounting  and  Law  of  Sales  and  Negotiable 
Instruments. 

Third  semester:  Accounting  Systems,  Business  Administration, 
and  Law  of  Partnerships  and  Corporations. 

Fourth  semester:  Accounting  Systems,  Advertising,  Salesmanship, 
and  Commercial  Credit  and  Law  of  Real  Property,  Common  Carriers, 
and  Bankruptcy. 

Fifth  semester:  Auditing  and  Law  of  Wills,  Inheritance,  Admin- 
istration. 

Sixth  semester:     Auditing  and  Law  of  Crime  and  Evidence. 

1.  Principles  of  Accounting  Mr.  Preston 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  first  semester. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  average  bookkeeper  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  well  grounded  in  the  principles  at  the  basis  of 
the  science  of  Accounting.  This  fact  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to 
do  the  work  of  the  advanced  courses  before  first  studying  the  principles. 
All  are  therefore  urged  to  commence  with  this  course.  Those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  will  be  given  extra  assistance  for  the  first 
few  weeks  until  familiar  with  elementary  principles.  This  course  is  not 
only  designed  for  those  who^are  preparing  for  accounting  positions,  but 
forAthose  who  hope  to  become  interested  in  business  as  managers  or 
owners. 
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Topics:  The  general  principles  of  debits  and  credits;  the  distinction 
between  single  and  double  entry,  and  exercises  in  changing  from  one  to 
the  other.  Interpretation  of  accounts  and  balance  sheets.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  debit  and  credit  to  the  various  books  of  original 
entry,  and  to  the  development  of  columnar  books.  The  use  of  auxiliary 
ledgers  and  controlling  accounts.  The  classification  of  loss  and  gain 
or  revenue  accounts.  The  classification  of  accounts  peculiar  to  a  manu- 
facturing business.  The  manufacturing,  trading,  and  administration 
accounts.  Treatment  of  petty  cash,  imprest  cash,  voucher  systems, 
contingent  liabilities,  proper  treatment  of  merchandise  discounts.  Depre- 
ciation.    Text,  lectures,  and  practice  work. 

2.  Cost  Accounting  Mr.  Preston 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester. 

A  good  cost  accounting  system,  which  gives  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  unit  cost  of  production  or  operation,  gives  it  by  processes  and  ele- 
ments, gives  it  in  such  a  form  as  to  permit  comparison  with  pre-determined 
standards  of  cost,  and  gives  it  concurrently  with  the  act  of  production, 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  to  secure  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  a  modern  business  establishment.  Devising  and  installing  cost 
accounting  systems  is  now  and  is  destined  to  remain  the  most  lucrative 
branch  of  the  profession  of  public  accountancy.  This  course  is  designed 
to  instruct  the  student  in  the  principlesVf  cost  accounting  and  illustrate 
their  application. 

Topics:  The  elements  of  cost — materials,  manual  labor,  machine 
labor,  and  indirect  expenses;  principles  of  expense  classification;  kinds 
of  cost  accounting — continuous  process  and  contract  costs;  process  costs; 
methods  of  determining  machine  rates;  of  distributing  indirect  expenses; 
unit  costs;  comparative  costs;  pre-determined  standard  costs  and  their 
use  in  connection  with  the  cost  accounting  system.  Methods  of  compen- 
sating workmen  so  as  to  stimulate  their  efficiency  and  eliminate  wastes  in 
operation.  The  cost  ledger  and  its  relation  to  the  general  ledger. 
Illustrative  practice  work. 

3.  Accounting  Systems  and  Accounting  Problems  Mr.  Preston 

Four  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  account  classifica- 
tion to  the  accounts  of  a  representative  of  each  type  of  business,  showing 
how  its  expense  and  revenue  accounts  should  be  classified,  its  special 
accounting  problems,  and  the  system  of  accounts  and  books  which  will 
best  accomplish  the  purpose.  The  type  of  business  to  be  dealt  with  will 
consist  of:  Financial:  the  commercial  bank,  savings  bank,  and  insurance 
company;  mercantile:  the  department  store  and  lumber  yard;  manu- 
facturing: the  flour  mill  and  brewery;  municipal  utilities:  the  gas  and 
electric  railway  company;  public  service:  the  steam  railroad  and  telegraph 
companies;  governmental:  accounting  systems  of  municipalities;  legal: 
the  accounts  and  books  of  executors  and  receivers.  The  subject  matter 
will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  uniform  systems  of  accounts  prescribed 
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by  governmental  and  other  commissions,  by  the  published  report  of  cor- 
porations and  selected  C.  P.  A.  problems. 

4.  Auditing  Mr.  


Four  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  both  semesters.  (Not  given 
in  1912-13.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  and  procedure  of  auditing  and  acquaint  him  with  the  special 
features  connected  with  the  audit  of  certain  classes  of  business. 


5.  Business  Administration  Mr.  

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  first  semester. 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  principles  of  business  organization 

and  business  management.     This  course  together  with  the  courses  in 

Accounting  Principles,  Cost  Accounting,  Business  Law,  and  Corporation 

Finance,  furnish  a  good  preparation  for  those  who  aspire  to  managerial 

positions. 

Topics:    The  four  main  divisions  of  a  business — purchasing,  producing, 

selling,  and  accounting — their  sub-divisions  and  relationship  to  the  source 

of  authority  will  be  thoroughly  treated. 

COURSES  IN  FINANCE 

Students  wishing  to  do  the  major  portion  of  their  work  in  Finance 
are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  offered  in  the  following  sequence: 
Banking  Practice,  Money  and  Credit,  Funding  Institutions,  Investments, 
Corporation  Finance,  Speculation  and  the  Money  Market.  Instruction 
in  foreign  banking  systems,  transportation,  and  financial  statistics  and 
corporation  reports  may  be  added  if  sufficient  demand  appears. 

All  courses  in  Finance  should  be  preceded  by  the  study  of  Elementary 
Economics.  The  desire  for  breadth  of  view  and  general  business  intel- 
ligence should  incite  the  student  of  finance  to  the  concurrent  study  of 
kindred  subjects.  For  this  purpose  the  following  titles  are  recommended 
in  the  order  named;  Practical  Economic  Problems;  Principles  of  Ac- 
counting; Business  Law. 

The  A  merican  Institute  of  Banking 

The  American  Institute  of  JBanking  recognizes  all  evening  courses 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  several  branches  of  Economics, 
Finance,  Accounting,  and  Business  Law,  as  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  its  educational  department  in  like  subjects.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  officers  of  this  association,  courses  in  the  Evening  School  may  be  ac- 
credited to  members  without  further  study  or  examination. 

By  this  arrangement,  members  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
Chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  may  conveniently  advance 
to  the  degrees  and  privileges  of  the  educational  department  by  substi- 
tuting instruction  at  the  University  for  the  home-  and  group-study 
courses  arranged  by  the  Institute. 
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1.  Banking  Practice  Mr.  Ebersole 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  first  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  for  two  classes  of  students:  (1)  Bank  clerks 
who  desire  a  general  view  of  their  business,  equal  to  several  years  of 
experience,  and  (2)  prospective  business  men  who  wish  to  utilize  banks  to 
their  full  capacity  for  service  and  support.  The  aim  is  to  explain  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  up-to-date  bank  and  to  teach  the  methods  by  which  its 
work  is  accomplished.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  the  organization, 
record,  and  accounts,  mechanism,  and  methods  of  large  commercial 
institutions  having  full  complement  of  banking  operations,  including 
city,  county,  and  foreign  business.  Foreign  Exchange  will  be  developed 
completely.  While  the  instruction  comprehends  the  business  and  methods 
of  banks  in  general,  the  student  can  readily  make  necessary  deductions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  small  institutions  or  of  specialized  business. 

Topics:  Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  bank  organization; 
duties  and  liabilities  of  stockholders,  directors,  and  officers;  departmental 
organization  and  functions;  duties  of  tellers,  clerks,  and  bookkeepers; 
work  of  collection  and  credit  departments;  bank  currency;  the  reserve; 
examinations,  statements,  and  reports;  organization  of  clearing  houses; 
comparative  methods  of  commercial  and  savings  banks;  the  foreign 
department  and  international  exchange. 

2.  Money  and  Credit  Mr.  Ebersole 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  first  semester.  (Not  given  in 
1912-13.) 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  character  and  functions  of  money 
and  of  the  principles  of  credit  is  the  corner-stone  of  modern  business 
intelligence.  This  course  in  money  and  credit  constitutes  an  interesting 
and  scientific  treatment  of  the  theories  of  value  and  prices,  of  the  processes 
of  exchange  and  of  the  many  forms  of  media  of  payment  represented  by 
monetary  and  credit  instruments. 

3.  Investments  Mr.  Ebersole 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  capital  and  interest,  the  processes  of 
investment,  and  of  the  nature  of  capitalistic  enterprises  and  of  invest- 
ment securities.  Instruction  is  by  lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class 
discussion.  The  history  of  recent  investment  projects  is  briefly  reviewed, 
and  the  current  investment  market  is  closely  followed. 

Topics:  The  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  nature  and  functions 
of  capital;  the  theory  of  interest;  factors  which  affect  capital  earnings; 
depreciation,  replacement,  and  amortization,  land  rents,  the  "unearned 
increment,"  and  real  estate  values;  the  organization  of  modern  industry; 
investment  securities  and  their  qualifying  attributes;  corporation  issues: 
forms,  purposes,  and  legal  and  economic  characteristics;  trade  and  in- 
vestment statistics;  investment  mathematics;  the  securities  market;  the. 
investment  functions  of  the  trust  company,  the  underwriter,  the  broker, 
and  the  bank;  the  analysis  of  financial  reports  and  balance  sheets;  the 
valuation  of  industrial  projects. 
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4.  Corporation  Finance  Mr.  Ebersole 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week).      (Not  given  in  1912-13.) 
Modern  business  in  all  of  its  major  forms   is   directed  through  cor- 
porate organization.     The  course   in    corporation  finance  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  a  knowledge  of  corporations  and  their  administra- 
tion as  to  make  clear  the  general  organization  of  industry  and  commerce. 

5.  Commercial  Banking  Mr.  Ebersole 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  second  semester.  (Not  given 
in  1912-13.) 

This  course  treats  successively  the  economic  aspect  of  the  several 
forms  of  business  institutions  occupied  in  the  accumulation  and  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  in  the  organization  and  transfer  of  credit.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  commercial  banking.  Federal  and 
state  laws  and  judicial  decisions  affecting  funding  enterprises  are  syste- 
matically reviewed,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  public  regulation  dis- 
cussed. 

6.  Speculation  and  the  Money  Market  Mr.  Ebersole 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week).  (Not  given  in  1912-13.) 
This  is  a  lecture  course  along  advanced  lines  for  the  benefit  of  those 
having  considerable  knowledge  of  business  and  finance.  The  course  is 
divided  into  two  parts  as  indicated  in  the  title.  The  actual  operations 
upon  the  stock  and  produce  exchanges  are  used  to  illustrate  the  study  of 
speculation,  and  the  course  of  the  markets  and  the  bank  rates  is  closely 
followed  as  a  basis  of  deduction  in  the  analysis  of  cause  and  effect. 

ADVERTISING,  SALESMANSHIP,  AND  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT 

This  series  will  consist  in  part  of  lectures  by  advertising  managers, 
sales  managers,  successful  salesmen,  and  by  credit  managers  of  Twin  City 
business  houses. 

1.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship,  Part  I.  Mr.  Weld 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  first  semester. 

The  psychology  of  advertising;  methods  of  catching  and  holding 
the  attention;  of  arousing  interest;  of  impressing  the  memory;  of  influenc- 
ing the  action  of  the  reader.  Kinds  of  advertising  and  advertising  media 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  adapted.  Planning  and  carrying 
out  an  advertising  campaign.  Measuring  results.  Text-books:  De. 
Weese,  Modern  Publicity,  Calkins  and  Holden,  Modern  Advertising. 

2.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  Mr.  Weld 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester. 

The  preparation  of  the  salesman  as  to  personality  and  knowledge  of 
his  wares,  methods  of  approaching  the  prospective  customer,  getting  his 
attention,  arousing  his  interest,  demonstrating  the  wares  and  closing 
negotiations.     Text-book-System    Co.     "Salesmen   and    Salesmanship." 
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3.   Commercial  Credit  Mr.  Weld 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  first  semester. 
Sources  of  credit  information  and  their  value;  credit  men's  associa- 
tions and  credit  bureaus;  organization  of  credit  information;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  credit;  collection  methods  and  their  relation  to  the 
credit  man's  work;  credit  insurance.  Text-book:  Lewis,  The  Credit 
Man  and  His  Work. 

INSURANCE 

% 

1.  General  Insurance  Mr.  Weld 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester. 
The  general  principles  of  life,  fire  and  liabilities  insurance,  and  their 

bearing  upon  practical  business  needs. 
Text-book  (Gephart)  and  lectures. 

TRANSPORTATION 

1.  American  Railway  Transportation  Mr.  Weld 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  first  semester. 
A   lecture   and   reading   course   in  the   economics  of   transportation 
treating    questions    of    railway    organization,    administration,    and   rate- 
making,  and  presenting  an  unbiased  survey  of  public  interests  and  govern- 
ment activities  in  relation  to  the  railway  business. 

Topics:  The  present  railway  system  from  the  standpoint  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  ownership  and  control;  the  freight,  passenger, 
express,  and  mail  service;  railway  capitalization;  analysis  of  earnings 
and  expenditures;  principles  of  railway  charges;  competition  and  con- 
solidation; distance  tariffs;  group  rates  and  the  basing  point  system;  im- 
port and  export  rates;  railway  regulation  before  1870;  granger  legislation 
and  the  granger  decisions;  state  railway  regulation;  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  and  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
anti-trust  act  as  applied  to  railroads;  the  railroad  act  of  1910;  pooling; 
discrimination  and  rebates;  the  taxation  of  railroads;  the  questions  of 
government  ownership  and  government  regulation;  recent  judicial  de- 
cisions affecting  the  railroad  business. 

BUSINESS  LAW 
For  description  of  the  course  in  Business  Law,  see  page  32. 

EDUCATION 

1   (3).  Brief  History  of  Education  Mr.  Swift 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  each  semester.  Ranks  as 
a  junior  and  senior  course  in  the  University.  Open  to  teachers,  and  pros- 
pective teachers  who  have  met  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
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The  origin  and  development  of  schools,  more  particularly  in  the 
modern  period,  as  a  preparation  for  the  understanding  of  the  educational 
systems,  theories,  and  practices  of  the  present. 

2  (7).  The  Theory  of  Education  Mr.  Quigley 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
first  semester.  Open  to  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  have 
met  the  entrance  requirements,  and  to  school  patrons  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  education,  and  whose  previous  consideration  of  such 
topics  has  fitted  them  for  the  work. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  educational  theory.  It  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  successful  practice  depends. 
Actual  observation  of  school  work  will  give  point  to  the  discussions. 
Current  educational  literature  will  be  reviewed.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  develop  a  basis  for  judgment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  educative 
process. 

3  (9).  School  Supervision  Mr.  Rankin 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester.  Open  for 
credit  to  high  school  graduates  who  are  also  graduates  of  Normal  Schools, 
or  who  have  had  adequate  experience  in  teaching.  Other  persons,  not 
desiring  credit,  may  register.  Each  prospective  student  must  get  per- 
mission from  instructor  before  registering  for  course. 

A  course  in  fundamental  principles  of  school  organization,  adminis- 
tration, and  supervision.  It  is  designed  for  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents, members  of  boards  of  education,  parents,  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  discussions  relating  to  methods  of  administration  and 
supervision  of  public  school  education. 

4  (11).  Philosophy  of  Education  Mr.  Quigley 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
second  semester.  Open  to  all  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who 
have  met  the  college  entrance  requirements,  and  to  any  mature  students 
who  have  some  basis  for  appreciation  of  the  work. 

An  endeavor  to  correlate  the  various  educational  ideals  drawn  from 
biological  and  psychological  studies,  with  special  consideration  of  recent 
social  phases  of  education.  An  attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
does  education  mean  to-day?" 

5  (23).  Industrial  Education  Mr.  Rankin 

Four  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  Wednesday;  both  semes- 
ters. Open  for  credit  to  high  school  graduates  who  are  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools,  or  who  have  had  adequate  teaching  experience,  or 
who  have  had  adequate  experience  as  industrial  workers.  Other 
persons,  not  desiring  credit,  may  register.  Each  person  who  wishes  to 
take  the  course  should  see  the  instructor  before  registering. 

The  course  treats  of  the  necessity  for  vocational  training  in  the  public 
schools.  It  aims  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  facts  of  universal  education 
and  industrial  evolution  on  the  methods  and  material  of  a  system  of  public 
schools. 
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6   (16).  School  Sanitation  Mr.  Rankin 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  first  semester.  Open  for 
credit  to  teachers,  prospective  teachers,  and  school  board  members. 
Those  desiring  University  credit  must  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the 
University.  Others  may  take  course  without  credit.  Each  student 
must  see  instructor  before  enrolling. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  by  text,  by  lectures,  and  by  investi- 
gation into  the  problems  of  school  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation,  and 
other  questions  of  school  architecture  and  management  connected  with 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils. 

ENGLISH 

1  (1).   General    Survey   of    English    Literature    (includes    the    literature 

produced  in  the  United  States)  Mr.  Craig 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  readings.     Designed  to  cover  the 
whole  period  in  historical  outline,  and  to  prepare  for  a  more  minute  study 
of  special  periods.     Required  for  a  major,  minor,  and  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. 

2  (7a).  Shakespeare  Mr.  Northrop 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  first  semester.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  a  year  of  work  in  college  English.  Required 
of  all  who  take  their  major  or  obtain  a  teacher's  recommendation  in 
English. 

An  introductory  study  of  Shakespeare's  development  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist,  with  reading  of  representative  plays. 

5  (7b).  The  Later  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Mr.  Northrop 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Course  7a. 

Intensive  class-room  analysis  of  four  plays.  Comprehensive  col- 
lateral reading  of  other  plays. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY' 

1  (la).  General  Geology  Mr.  Johnston 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  first  semester.  Not  a  first- 
year  college  course. 

A  synoptical  treatment  of  the  materials  of  the  earth  and  of  geologic 
processes;  physiographic,  structural,  and  dynamic  geology,  with  a  brief 
introduction  to  historical  geology.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  field 
excursions,  map  study,  and  conferences. 

2  (2).  Geography  and  Geology  of  Minnesota  Mr.  Johnston 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  second  semester.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Course  1  (la). 
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The  physical  geography  of  the  State  in  its  relations  to  geological 
history  and  industrial  development;  the  principles  and  facts  of  prc- 
Cambrian  geology  as  exemplified  in  the  State  and  the  extension  of  these 
into  general  application;  the  present  problems  of  the  State  in  agriculture, 
drainage,  water-power,  mining,  quarrying,  etc. 


GERMAN 

1  (la).   Beginning  Mr.  Davies 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  both  semesters.  Open  to  all 
who  enter  without  German.  Juniors  and  seniors  receive  only  half  credit. 
Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first 
semester. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  conversation,  and  composition;  selected 
reading  in  easy  prose  and  verse. 

2  (4).  Prose  and  Poetry  Mr.  O.  C.  Burkhard 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters.  Open  to  all 
who  would  enter  the  University  with  two  years  of  German.  Not  open 
to  those  who  have  obtained  credit  in  Course  2  or  Course  3.  (See  regular 
University  Bulletin.)  Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit 
is  given  for  the  first  semester.  This  course  may  be  supplemented  by 
Course  5. 

Stern's  Aus  deutsdhen  Meisterwerken;  Goethe's  Gedichte,  Heine's 
Buck  der  Lieder.  Geography,  history,  and  legend.  Review  of  German 
grammar  throughout  the  year. 


GREEK 

1.  First  Year  in  Greek  Mr.  Hutchinson 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  both  semesters.  Open  to  all. 
Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first 
semester. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  this  course  in  their  freshman  year, 
especially  such  as  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  Latin.  Those 
also  who  expect  to  do  intensive  work  in  Ancient  History  or  Philosophy, 
or  who  expect  to  study  Theology,  or  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
Literature,  should  take  this  course  in  the  freshman  year. 

First  semester:  The  declensions  and  conjugations  and  the  simpler 
rules  of  syntax,  together  with  sentences  based  on  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  translation  into  Greek  of  idiomatic  English  sentences  based 
upon  the  same  text. 

Second  semester:  The  Anabasis  itself,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
about  a  book;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar;  etymology  reviewed  and  syntax 
studied  sufficiently  to  enable  the  student  to  proceed  confidently  in  the 
translation  of  the  text;  translation  from  English  into  Greek  continued. 
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HISTORY 

1.   Medieval  and  Modern  History  Mr.  Davis 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  both  semesters.  Open  to  all. 
Designed  especially  for  freshmen  who  offer  less  than  two  years  of  pre- 
paratory History  for  admission.  Not  credited  toward  a  major  or  minor. 
The  growth  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  from  800  A.  D.  to  the 
French  Revolution,  with  reference  also  to  social  and  economic  conditions, 
and  to  the  Medieval  church. 

2    (8).  American  Political  History,  1492-1912  Mr.  Anderson 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters.  Open  to  those 
who  would  not  present  Senior  American  History  for  admission  to  the 
University,  and  to  teachers.  Not  recommended  to  students  who  expect 
to  take  more  than  two  years  of  college  history. 

Brief  survey  of  the  colonial  and  the  most  recent  periods,  with  fuller 
treatment  for  the  years  1789-1865.  Special  attention  given  to  political 
parties,  territorial  expansion,  slavery,  and  the  Civil  War. 

LATIN 

1.  Livy:     Books  I,  II,  XXI,  XXII.     Selections  Mr.  Clark 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  first  semester.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  four  years  of  Latin  in  preparatory  schools. 
Course  2  must  also  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 

Latin  composition  and  review  of  the  principles  of  Latin  syntax. 

2.  Plautus  and  Terrence.     Selections  Mr.  Clark 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  second  semester.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

The  translations  of  selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terrence,  with  an 
outline  study  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Roman  drama. 

MATHEMATICS 

1  (4).  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  Mr.  Slobin 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  second  semester.     Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Course  3  (Higher  Algebra  Part  II). 
Text,  tables,  and  numerous  problems. 

2  (7).  Analytical  Geometry  Mr.  Slobin 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  first  semester.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  2  or  4  (Advanced  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, or  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry). 

Rectilinear  and  polar  co-ordinates,  producing  equations  of  loci  whose 
law  of  development  is  known,  constructing  and  discussing  such  equations, 
transformation  of  co-ordinates,  properties  of  the  straight  line,  the  conic 
sections  and  higher  plane  curves  by  means  of  their  equations. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

1  (5  and  6).  Machine  and  Tool  Construction  Mr.  Shipley 

Four  credits  (one  evening  per  week) ;  both  semesters.  Open  to 
practical  machinists  and  apprentices  who  are  able  to  do  the  work  with 
profit  to  themselves. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  theory,  together  with  shop  practice,  giving 
instruction  regarding  taps,  reamers,  cutters,  gears,  and  other  special 
features. 

2  (lb).  Pattern  Making  Mr.  Richards 

Two  credits  (one  meeting  per  week);  both  semesters.  Open  to 
practical  mechanics  and  apprentices  capable  of  getting  something  out  of 
the  work. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  pattern  making,  practically 
applied  in  the  shop. 

3  (2).   Mechanical  Drawing 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  both  semesters.  Arranged 
especially  with  reference  to  the  other  courses  offered  in  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  elements  of  general  drafting.  Mechanical  drawing  as  a  language. 
Lines,  views,  dimensions,  standards,  signs,  abbreviations,  and  explana- 
tory notes.  Sketching,  lettering,  tracing,  and  blue  printing.  Repre- 
sentation of  details  of  machines  and  structures,  and  the  interpretation 
of  working  drawings. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND   PSYCHOLOGY 

1  (15).  Mental  Retardation  Mr.  Kuhlmann  and  Mr.  Miner 

Three  credits;  first  semester.  Two  consecutive  recitation  hours  on 
Saturday  morning,  9  to  11  o'clock,  and  supplementary  clinical  work  and 
practice  training.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  a  year  of  Psychol- 
ogy or  who  have  had  an  introductory  course  in  Psychology  and 
have  taught.     A  course  especially  important  to  teachers. 

The  nature  of  backward  and  exceptional  development  in  children; 
the  measurement  of  mental  development  and  the  detection  of  defects; 
the  devising  of  special  training  for  unusual  children;  the  developmental 
problems  of  truancy  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Especially  designed  for 
those  contemplating  teaching  or  social  work.  The  clinic  in  mental  de- 
velopment will  be  at  the  service  of  the  students,  and  the  observation 
of  backward  children  forms  part  of  the  work. 

2  (lb).  Elements  of  Psychology  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Woodrow 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  each  semester.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  seniors,  and  ;  teachers.  This  course  is  required  for  the 
Teacher's  Certificate.     The  aims  and  methods  of  Psychology,  the  facts 
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and  laws  of  mental  life  and  the  functions  of  the  various  mental  processes' 
in  the  adjustment  of  man  and  his  environment. 

3   (2).  Logic  Mr.  Swenson 

Three  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  each  semester.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  some  college  work  and  teachers. 

The  nature  of  knowledge,  the  laws  of  reasoning,  and  the  principles 
and  methods  of  scientific  proof.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  produce 
accuracy  of  thought  as  well  as  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  logical 
grounds  of  modern  science.     Text-book,  lectures,  and  reports. 

RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1  (20).  A  General  Course  in  Public  Speaking  Mr.  Rarig 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  Rhetoric  1  or  the  equivalent. 

The  fundamentals  of  effective  speaking;  study  and  practice  of  the 
principles  of  breathing,  voice-production,  enunciation,  and  action;  delivery 
of  extracts  from  the  works  of  well-known  writers  and  speakers;  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  making  of  the  speech  applied  in  both  oral  and  written 
compositions. 

2  (2a).  Exposition,  Description,  and  Narration  Mr. 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  Course  1  in  College  Composition 
and  Rhetoric. 

In  the  first  semester,  the  analysis  of  specimens  of  exposition;  short 
themes  and  fortnightly  essays,  with  emphasis  on  careful  planning  and 
amplification.  In  the  second  semester,  the  same  general  plan  applied 
to  description  and  narration. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

1.   Beginning  French  Mr.  Frelin 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters.     Open  to  all, 

but  juniors  and  seniors  receive  only  half  credit.     Both  semesters  must  be 

completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the   first  semester.     Not   credited 

toward  a  minor  in  French. 

French  grammar  and  reader;  modern  texts. 

2    (3).  Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition  Mr.  Andrist 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week) ;  both  semesters.  Open  to  all 
who  would  enter  the  University  with  two  years  of  French.  Both  semes- 
ters must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

French  grammar;  readings  from  modern  authors,  including  selections 
from  Coppee,  Feuillet,  and  Daudet. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 

1  (6).   Modern  Norwegian  Literature  Mr.  Bothne 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  both  semesters.  Open  to  ad- 
vanced students  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2  (Elementary  and 
Advanced  Norwegian)  and  others  having  equivalent  preparation.  Both 
semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first  semester. 

History  of  Norwegian  literature  from  1814  to  the  present  day. 

2  (7).  Swedish  Literature  Mr.  Stomberg 

Six  credits  (two  evenings  per  week);  both  semesters.  Open  to 
advanced  students  who  have  completed  Courses  3  and  4  (Elementary  and 
Advanced  Swedish)  and  others  able  to  carry  the  work  successfully. 
Both  semesters  must  be  completed  before  credit  is  given  for  the  first 
seaiester. 

History  of  Swedish  literature  from  1710  to  the  present  time.  His- 
tory of  the  literature  and  study  of  modern  authors,  including  Selma 
Lagerlof,  Geijerstam,  Strindberg. 

SOCIOLOGY   AND   ANTHROPOLOGY 

1.   Descriptive  Sociology  Mr.  Jenks 

Two  credits  (one  evening  per  week);  first  semester.  Open  to  ad- 
vanced students,  teachers,  and  others  able  to  qualify. 

Concrete  data  concerning  human  associations,  showing  groups 
of  peoples  living  in  the  four  grades  of  culture  called  savagery,  barbarism, 
civilization,  and  enlightenment;  the  activities  and  institutions  natural 
and  peculiar  to  the  several  groups  studied.  Text-book,  lectures,  and 
assigned  readings. 

2    (14).   The  American  People  Mr.  Jenks 

Two   credits    (one   evening   per   week) ;   second   semester.     Open   to 

teachers    and    students     who    can    pursue    the     work    advantageously. 

Students  should  see  the  instructor  before  enrolling. 

The  distribution  in  the  L'nited  States  of  the  different  peoples  of  the 

world  found  here;  the  natural  genius  of  the  peculiar  home  development 

of  these  peoples,  and  the  modifications  of  this  development  in  America; 

the  dominant  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  cultural  characteristics  of  each 

people,  and  their  relative  importance  to  the  nation.     Text-book,  lectures, 

assigned  readings,  and  thesis. 

EYEXIXG  COURSES  IN  LAW 

SCOPE  OF  COURSE 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1912-13,  the  Division  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  will  give  evening  courses  in  all  of  the  principal  branches 
of  Substantive  Law.  These  courses,  given  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School,  are  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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persons  who  desire  legal  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  better  qualifying 
themselves  for  business  careers.  They  do  not  lead  to  a  degree,  nor  are 
they  intended  primarily  to  qualify  the  student  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

Provision  is  made,  however,  whereby  students  who  show  special 
aptitude  may  receive  credit  in  Extension  Courses  towards  a  degree  in 
Law.  Any  student  who  has  completed  with  marked  success  any  exten- 
sion course  will  be  admitted  to  the  regular  Law  School  examination  in 
that  subject,  and,  if  successful,  will  be  given  full  credit.  After  securing 
credit  for  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  extension  course  in  Law,  and 
thereupon  completing  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
the  various  courses  in  Adjective  Law  required  for  a  degree,  a  student 
will  be  entitled  to  graduation,  provided  that  previous  to  taking  these 
examinations  he  could  have  qualified  as  a  regular  student  in  the  Law  School 
by  having  completed  two  years  of  academic  work  in  an  institution  of 
collegiate  rank.  It  is  possible  also  for  a  student  who  successfully  com- 
pletes the  extension  courses  in  Law  to  qualify  for  passing  the  bar  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  practice,  by  taking  the  regular  practice  work  in 
the  Law  School  during  an  additional  year. 

The  brief  extension  course  in  Business  Law,  heretofore  given  by  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  will  be  hereafter  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School.  It  is 
specifically  described  below. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  INSTRUCTION,  AND  TEXT-BOOKS 

All  instruction  in  Law  will  be  given  at  the  Law  Building  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Class  exercises  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  each  week  day,  excepting  Saturday,  during  the  session,  begin- 
ning at  7:30  and  extending  not  later  than  9:30. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  text-books  used  by  students  in  pursuing 
the  courses  will  be  loaned  by  the  University  free  of  charge,  upon  payment 
of  a  deposit  fee  not  to  exceed  $5.  This  deposit  will  be  repaid  upon  the 
students  returning  in  good  condition  all  of  the  books  loaned  to  him  during 
the  year. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Extension  Courses  in  Law  are 
in  general  the  same  as  for  the  day  courses  in  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts:  namely,  either  (1)  special  entrance  examinations, 
(2)  graduation  from  an  accredited  school  in  Minnesota,  or  (3)  evidence, 
by  certificate,  of  equivalent  scholastic  preparation.  (See  Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts.  The  bulletin  will  be  mailed,  on  request,  by  the  Registrar  of  the 
University.) 

By  special  arrangement,  persons  who  are  at  least  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  who  do  not  comply  with  the  general  requirements  as  above 
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outlined,  may  enter  the  evening  courses  in  Law.  In  such  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  applicants  to  satisfy  the  Department  that  they  are  ade- 
quately fitted  to  carry  the  proposed  work. 


COURSES  GIVEN  IN  1912-13 

The  complete  extension  curriculum  in  Law  will  extend  through  three 
years,  with  six  lecture  periods  a  week  each  year.  During  the  academic 
year  1912-13  the  courses  offered  cover  only  the  first  and  second  years' 
work.  The  third  year's  work  will  be  provided  in  the  year  1913-14.  The 
courses  given  to  the  first  and  second-year  classes  are  described  in  outline 
below. 

First  Year 
Torts  Mr.  Paige 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course  treats  of  the  general  nature  of  private  wrongs  to  persons 
and  property.  It  includes,  besides  the  consideration  of  specific  wrongs, 
such  as  assault  and  battery,  defamation,  fraud,  malicious  persecution  and 
conspiracy,  trespass,  waste,  nuisance,  negligence,  and  the  like,  a  study  of 
the  general  principles  of  Tort  Liability,  including  the  wrongful  acts  of 
servants  and  agents. 


Personal  Property  Mr. 

One  hour,  first  semester. 

This  course  treats  of  the  general  nature  and  characteristics  of  per- 
sonal property.  Kinds  of  personal  property,  and  interest  therein;  means 
of  acquiring  and  losing  title  thereto. 

Contracts  Mr. 

Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts. 
The  student  considers  fully  the  rules  governing  the  making  of  contracts, 
their  operation  and  discharge,  and  the  legal  consequences  of  a  breach 
of  contract.  The  general  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  afford  a  foundation 
for  the  later  study  of  the  important  kinds  of  specific  contracts,  such  as 
those  of  agency,  bailments,  partnership,  commercial  paper  and  sales, 
which  are  considered  in  separate  courses. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  Mr.  Vance 

One  hour,  second  semester. 

In  this  course  are  treated  the  several  classes  of  bailments,  with  special 
consideration  of  pledges  and  deposits,  and  of  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  innkeepers  and  common  carriers. 

Real  Property  Mr.  Fletcher 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 
This  course  covers  a  general  treatment  of  estates  in  real  property, 
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the  rights  incident  to  ownership  of  realty,  powers,  uses  and  trusts,  ease- 
ments, and  the  methods  of  transferring  rights  in  real  estate. 

Second  Year 
Equity  Mr.  Willis 

Three  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  equity  jurisprudence,  and  includes  a  study  of  equitable  maxims 
and  of  equitable  titles,  rights,  and  remedies. 

Damages  Mr.  Willis 

Two  hours,  second  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  measure  of  damages  to  be 
given  in  actions  at  law  with  particular  reference  to  Torts,  Contracts,  and 
Quasi  Contracts. 

Agency  Mr.  Willis 

Two  hours,  first  semester. 

This  course,  which  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  business  man, 
treats  of  the  creation  and  termination  of  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent,  and  their  respective  rights  and  liabilities  both  with  reference  to 
one  another  and  to  third  persons. 

Insurance  Mr.  Willis 

One  hour,  first  semester. 

A  study  of  the  principles  that  underlie  all  contracts  of  insurance, 
with  their  special  application  to  the  several  different  kinds  of  insurance. 

Bailments  and  Carriers  Mr.  Vance 

One  hour,  second  semester. 

(This  course  is  identical  with  that  given  to  the  first-year  class  as 
described  above.) 

Real  Property  Mr.  Fletcher 

Three  hours,  second  semester. 

(This  course  is  identical  with  that  given  to  the  first-year  classes  as 
described  above.) 

EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  LAW 

This  is  a  brief  course  in  commercial  law  intended  to  afford  to  the 
business  man  a  general  survey  of  those  branches  of  the  law  which  are 
especially  useful  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  business  affairs.  This  course 
will  be  given  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  Law  School. 
Two  lectures  will  be  given  each  week  at  evening  hours  hereafter  to  be 
designated.  The  completion  of  the  entire  course  will  require  three  years. 
During  the  year  1912-13  the  subjects  taught  will  cover  the  work  of  the 
first  and  second  years  only. 
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The  subjects  given  are  as  follows: 

First  Year 

First  semester,  Contracts  and  Agency. 

Second  semester,  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments. 
Second  Year 

First  semester,  Partnership  and  Corporations. 

Second  semester,  Personal  Property,  Liens,  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

The  third-year  work  which  will  be  given  in  1913-14  will  cover  Real 
Property,  Mortgages,  Trusts,  Insurance,  Wills,  Administration,  and 
Evidence. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

Upon  completion  of  each  of  the  courses  above  described  an  exami- 
nation will  be  held.  Students  who  successfully  pass  all  examinations 
given  during  the  three  years'  course  will  receive  a  certificate  showing  that 
they  have  completed  the  University  Extension  Course  in  Law,  or  the 
Extension  Course  in  Business  Law,  as  the  case  may  be. 


FEES 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  regular  Extension  Course  in  Law  is  $50  per 
year,  payable  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  and  one-half 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  Students  taking  less  than  the 
whole  course  will  be  required  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  each  recitation 
per  week  for  each  semester.  Students  taking  the  briefer  course  in  Busi- 
ness Law  will  be  required  to  pay  $10  per  year,  one-half  payable  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  No  other  charge  of  any  kind  will  be  made 
excepting  the  deposit  required  for  the  safe  return  of  text-books  loaned,  as 
indicated  above. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to: 

Director  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


ADDITIONAL  COURSES 

Many  advanced  courses  not  listed  in  this  bulletin  will  be  given  upon 
the  request  of  any  responsible  individual  or  group  willing  to  organize 
a  sufficiently  large  class  to  insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 


AGRICULTURAL   EXTENSION 

For  details  relative  to  Extension  Courses  offered  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  address  Extension  Division,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 
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